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Extract from a Sermon on Temperance. 


The fable of Prometheus, may be explained in 
the following manner. Before the time of Pro- 
wetheus, according to Hesiod, mankind were ex- 
empt from suffering; they enjoyed vigorous youth; 
and death, when at length it came, approached 
like sleep, and gently closed the eyes. Prome- 
theus (who represents the human race) effected 
some great change in the condition of his nature 
and applied fire to culinary purposes. From this 
moment his vitals were devoured by the vulture 
ofdisease. It consumed his being in every shape 
of its loathsome and infinite variety,in¢ucing the 
soul quelling sinkings of premature and violent 
death. All vice arose from the ruin of healthful 
innocence. be 

Mr. Newton, whose treatise in Defence of Veg- 
etable Regimen is quoted by Shelly, says—Mak- 
ing allowance for such transposition of the events 
of the allegory as time might produce after the 
important truths were forgotten, the drift of the 


fable seems to be this: —Man, at his creation,was | 


endowed with the gift of perpetual youth ; that 
is, he was not formed to be a sickly, suffering 
creature as we now see him, but to enjoy health, 
and to sink by slow degrees into the bosom of his 
parent earth, without disease or pain. Promethe- 
us first taught the use of animal food, and of fire, 
with which to render it more digestible and pleas- 
ing to the taste. Jupiter and the rest of the gods 
foreseeing the consequences of these inventions 
were amused or irritated at the sliort sighted devi- 
ces of the newly formed creature, and left him to 
experience the sad effects of them. Thirst, the 
necessary concomitant of a flesh diet, ensued ; o- 
ther drink than water was resorted to, and man 
forfeited the inestimable gift of bealth, which he 
had received from heaven; he became diseased 
the partaker of a precarious existence, and no lon- 
ger descended slowly to his grave. 


But just disease to luxury succeeds, 

And every death its own avenger breeds ; 
The puny passions from that blood began, 
And turned on man a fiercer savage—Mavy. 


Man, and the animals which he has infected 
with his society, or depraved by his dominion,are 
alone diseased. The wild hog the bison and the 
wolf, are perfectly exempt from malady, and in- 
variably die, either from external violence or nat- 
ural old But the domestic hog, the sheep, 
the cow, and the dog are subject to an incredible 
number of distempers ; and like the corruptors of 
their nature, have pbysicians, who thrive upon 
their miseries. The super eminence of man is 
like Satan’s supereminerce of pain,—and the ma- 
jority of his species, doomed to penury, disease, 
and crime, have reason tq curse the untoward e- 
event, that, by enabling him to communicate his 
sensations, raised him above the level of his fel- 
low animals. But the steps that have been taken 
are irrevocable. The whole of human science is 
comprized in one question :—How can the advan- 

of intellect and civilization be reconciled 
with the liberty and pure pleasures of nateral life? 
How can we take the benefits and reject the evils 
of the system, which is now interwoven with our 
being? Abstinence from animal food and spiritu- 


, It is true, that menta! and bodily derangement | and even individuals. [In no case has @ return to 
is attributed in part to other deviations from rec-| a vegetable diet produced the slightest injury ; 
titude and nature which concern diet:—The pu-! ir most it has been attended with changes unde 
trid atmosphere of crowded cities--the exhalation | niably beneficial. Should ever a physician be 
of chemical processes--the mufiling of our bod-| born with the genius of Locke, he might trace all 
ves in superfluous apparel--the absurd treatment | bodily and mental derangements to our unnatural! 
of infants—all these and innumerable other cau- habits, as clearly as that philosopher has traced 
ses—contribute to the mass of human evil. | all knowledge to sensation. What prolific sour 
Comparative anatomy teaches us that man re- | ces of disease are not those mineral and vegetable 
sembles frugivorous animals in every thing, and | poisons, that have been introduced for its extirpa- 
carnivorous in nothing: he has neither claws,|tion? How many thousands have become mur- 
wherewith to seize his prey,nor distinct and poin- | derers and robbers, bigots and domestic tyrants, 
ted teeth to tear the living fibre. A mandarin, | dissolute and abandoned adventurers, from the 
with nails two inches long, would probably find | use of fermented liquors! who had they slaked 
them alone insufficient to hold even a hare. It} their thirst only with pure water, would have liv- 
is only by softening and disguising dead flesh by | ed but to diffuse the happiness of their own un- 
culinary preparation, that it is rendered suscep- | perverted feeling. How many groundless opin- 
tible of mastication or digestion ; and that the! ions and absurd institutions have not received a 
sight of its bloody juices and raw horror does not | general sanction from the soiiishness and intem- 
excite intolerable loathing and disgust. Let the | perance of individuals! The desire of tyranny 
advocate Sp me aes force himself toa decisive | could scarcely be excited in the individual, the 
experiment on its fitness and, as Plutarch recom-| power to tyrannize would certainly not be dele 
mends, tear a living lamb with his teeth,and plun- aaa by a society, neither frenzied by inebriation 
ging his head into its vitals, slake his thirst with | nor rendered impotent and irrational by disease. 
she steaming blood ; when fresh from the deed of Pregnant, indeed, with inexhaustible calamity is 
horror, let him revert to the irresistible instincts | the renunciation of instinct, as it concerns our 
of nature that would rise in judgement against physical nature. Arithmetic cannot enumerate 
it, and say, Nature formed me for such work as| nor reason perhaps suspect, the multitudinous 
this. Then, and then only, would he be consis- | sources of disease in civilized life. Omnipotence 
nay bt itself cou!d not save from the consequences of 
Man resembles no carmivorous.animal. The | this original and universal sin. 
orang-Outrang,—the most anthropomorphous of | There is no disease, bodily or mental, which a- 
the ape tribe, all of which are strictly frugivorous doption of vegetable diet and mere water has not 
—and resembles man, both in the number and | infalibly mitigated, whenever the experiment lias 
order of his teeth. There is no other species of an- | been fairly tried. Debility is gradually converted 
mals, in which this analogy exists. In many fru-| into strength, disease into healthfulness ; madness 
givorous animals, the canine teeth are more poin- | in all its hideous variety, from the ravings of the 
ted and distinct than those of man. The resem- fettered maniae, to the unaccountable irrationali- 
blance also of the human stomach to that of the | ties of illtemper, that make a hell of domestic life 
ourang-outang, is greater than that of any other | into a calm and considerate evenness of temper, 
animal. The intestines of man are also identical that alone might offer a certain pledge of the fu 
with those of herbivorous ani:mals, which present | wre moral reformation of society. On a natural 
a larger surface for absorption. { system of diet, old age would be our first and on- 
The structure of the human frame, then,is that | ly malady; the term of existence would be pro 
of one fitted to a pure vegetable diet in every es- | tracted ; we should enjoy life and no longer pre- 
sential particular. Young children evidently pre-| clude others from the enjoyment of it; all sensa- 
fer pastry, oranges, apples, and other fruit, to the | tional delights would be infinitely more exquisite 
flesh of animals. A love of strong liquor is also! and perfect; and the very sense of being would 
with difficulty taught to infants. Almost every | be a continual pleasure, such as we now feel in 
one remetnbers the wry faces which the first glass | some few favored moments of youth. By all that 
of Port produced. Unsophisticated instinct is in-| is sacred in our hopes for the human race. let 
variably unerring ; but to decide on the fitness of | these who love happiness and truth be conjured 
anima! food, from the perverted appetites, which | to give a fair trial to the vegetable system. Rea 
its constrained adoption produces, is to make the | soning is surely superfluous on a subject, whose 
criminal a judge in his own cause; it is even worse | merits and experience of six months would set for 
it is appalling to the infatuated drunkard in ajever at rest. When the proofs of this system shall 
question of the salubrity of brandy. /come fairly before the world, and be clearly seen 
Crime is madness. Madness is disease. When-| by all who understand arithmetic, it is scarcely 
ever the cause of disease shall be discovered, the , possible that abstinence from aliments demonstra- 
root, from which all vice and misery have so long | bly pernicious, should not Lecome universal. In 
overshadowed the globe, will be bare to the axe.) proportion to the number of prosc!ytes, so will be 
All the exertions of man, from that moment, may | the weight of evidence ; and when a thousand 
be considered as tending to the clear profit of his | persons can be produced, living on vegetables and 
species. No sane mind, in a sane body, resolves | water, who have to dread no disease but old age 
upon a crime. It is a man of violent passions, | the world will be compelled to regard animal flesh 
blood shot eyes, and swollen veins, that alone can | and fermented liquors as slow but certain poisons. 
grasp the knife of murder. The system of a sim-| The change which would be produced by simple 
ple diet strikes at the root of all evil,and is an ex- | habits on political economy is sufficiently remar- 





ous would in a great measure capacitate us 
for the solution of this important question. 


periment which may be tried with success, not | kable. The monopolizing eater of [animal flesh 
alone by nations, but by small societies, families! would so longer destroy his constitution by de- 
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vouring an acre at a meal, and many loaves of 
bread would cease to contribute to grout, madness 
and apoplexy, in the shape of a pint of porter, or 
a diam of gin, when appeasing the long protrac- 
ed famine of the laborer’s hungry children. The 
quantity of nutritious vegetable matter,cousumed 
in fattening the carcass of an ox, would afford ten 
times the snstenance, undepriving indeed, and in- 
capable of generating disease, if gathered imme- 
diately from the bosom of the earth. 

The advantage of a reform in diet is obviously 
greater than that of any other. It strikes at the 
root of the evil. To undertake to remedy abuses 
hefore we annihilate the propensities by which 
they are produced, is to suppose that, by taking 
away the effect, the cause will cease to operate. 
Let not, however too much be expected from the 
system here proposed. The healthiest among us 
is not exempt from hereditary disease. The most 
symmetrical, athletic, and long lived, is a being 
inexpressibly inferior to what he would have been 
had not the unnatural habits of his ancestors ac- 
cumulated for him a certain portion of malady & 
deformity. In the most perfect specimen of civ- 
ilized man, something is still found wanting by 
the physiological critic. Can a return to nature, 
then, instantaneously eradicate predispositions 
that have been slowly taking root in the silence of 
innumerable ages. All that is contended for is, 
that from the moment of relinquishing all unnat- 
ural habits, no new disease is generated ; and that 
the predisposition to hereditary maladies gradual. | 
ly perishes for want of its accustomed supply. 

All depends upon breaking througha pernicious 
habit, resolutely and at once. No drunkard was 
ever reformed by graduallyrelinquishing his dram. 
Animal flesh, in its effects on the stomach, is an- 
alogous toadram: IJt is similar in kind, though 
different in the degree of its operation. The pro- 
selyte to a pure diet must be warned to expect a 
temporary diminution of muscular strength. But 
it is only temporary, and is succeeded by an equa- 
ble capability for exertion, far surpassing his for- 
mer various and fluctuating strength. Above all, 
he will acquire an easiness of breathing, and will 
fee! none of the narcotic effects of ordinary diet. 
Irritability, the direct consequence of exhausting 
stimuli, would yield to the power of natural and 
tranquil impulses. He will no longer pine under 
the lethargy of ennua, that unconquerable weari- 
ves of life, more to be dreaded than even death 
itself. He will fing, moreover, a system of simple 
iet to be a system of perfect epicurism. He will 
no longer be incessantly occupied in blunting and 
destroying those organs from which he expects 
his gratification. The pleasure of taste to be de- 
rived from a dinner of potatoes, beans, peas, tur- 
nips, lettuces, with a desert of apples, gooseber- 
ries, strawberries, currants —and, in wirter,apples 
oranges, pears, §c. is far greater than is suppos- 
ed. 

These remarks are addressed not only to the 
young enthusiast, the ardent devotee of truth and 
virtue, the pure and passionate moralist, yet un- 
vitiated by the contagion of the world. Unless 
custom has turned poison into food, he will hate 
the brutal pleasures of the chace by instinct; it 
will be a contemplation full of horror and disap- 
point to his mind, that beings, capable of the gen- 
tlest and most admirable sympathies, should take 
delight in the death pangs aad last convulsions of 
dying animale. The elderly man, whose youth 
has been poisoned by intemperance, or who has 
lived with apparent moderation, and is afflicted 
with a variety of painful maladies, would find his 
account in a beneficial change, produced without 
the risk of poisonous medicines. The mother, to 
whom the perpetual restlessness of disease and 
caceasunnei deaths incident to her children,are 
causes of incurable unhappiness, would, on this 


perpetual health and natural playfulness. The! accounts correctly, and is ari 
most valuable lives are daily destroyed by disea- ; 
ses, that are dangerous to palliate and impossible 
to cure by medicine. How much longer will man 
continue to pimp for the gluttony of death, 
most insiduous, implacable and eternal foe ? 


TER FARMER. 


Winyturop, Sarurnpay Moraine, Dec. 28, 1833 
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thmetically Cer. 
tain what his income and his outlays are—wi,, 


0 Knows the cost of his property, whatever it may 
8 be—the expenses attending, and the amount 





the danger. Farmers should practice this par. 
ticularly, for as their real profit on many of 
their articles of produce is small, and the ex. 
SEE EREN es penses attending the feeding and rearing many 


Mr. Eprror—Of late I have been consider- inds of stock are large, it is absolutely neces. 
ing the great loss we farmers sustain, in not sary that they should know the exact cost. jn 
using our Arithmetic more than we do. I order to shape their course, and set their pri 
have know é se, fi . , é , f 

e known a farmer, at no small expense,from cog. Attempting to do business without this 


year to year, strive to grow a particular crop ion. is lik - oben 
of vegetables, on a piece of land so very unsuit- Precaution, is like navigating the Ocean with- 
You may creep along, by the 


able for it, or for the want of a little lime, plas- Ot @ Compass. 
ter, or more manure, that he actually run him- shore, and the help of the stars, —a lucky wind 
self in debt every year, unknown to himself ;! may waft you to the desired port ; but there is 
because he never kept any account of his ex- | no certainty about it, and if a cloud hides 1! 

penses, and the value of the produce. This y ae i ee eee wae 
might have been saved by his turning his land |P!anets, you are lost, and perhaps wrecked — 
out as common, or by keeping an account of| Let those who have been in the practice of ap- 
loss and gain ; had he done this, he would plying Arithmetic to their agricultural pursuits 


have scen how he was going. Nor are these | continue the practice ; and let those who never 
hints inapplicable to merchants ‘and brokers ; || ihe’ : 

if they used their pen and ink more, and their | "2° begin immediately. 

Arithmetic concerning thei Own affairs, and | F R Pare ge , 
much oftener took an acount of stock, &c.&c., | ee = ePoRTER.—We have ‘Teceived a 
their creditors would be very much obliged ; , P®Per from Cincinnati, Ohio, bearing the a- 








on band, will at once foresee evil and ward off 


for if honest, if they were retrogading in cir- 
cumstances, they would stop trade ; and not go 
on pedling away, in a careless manner, and fail, 
to their own injury and that of their creditors. 
Here let me intimate'that I have not too much 
faith in the honesty of a trader who fails, unless 
his property is destroyed by fire, or cast away 
in the sea. 
Figures, for every honest and prudent man. 


Our correspondent above, is right in his re- 
marks. Arithmetic is much more necessary to 
a farmer than to many others, for as his resour- 
ces are not so many, or so lucrative perhaps, as 
the tradesman or merchant, so much the more 
need is there that he should be safe in his ex- 
penditures, and safe in his calculations. 
we will ask you how many farmers ia Maine 
practice any thing like strict calculation ? 
How many potatoes did you raise? Why I 
don’t know exactly, I guess four or five hun- 
dred bushels. 

How much corn did you raise ? 
or sixty bushels. 

How much hay did you cut ? 
or twenty jags. 

How much milk does your cow give ? Why 
she givesa PaitFur night and morning.—Such 
are the answers which you will, nine times in 
ten, get from our farmers, if you put the same 
questions. 

Now what exactness, or real definite know!- 
edge is there in such statements ? 

The Duteh have a proverb that he who keeps 


Why fifty 


Why fifteen 





diet, experience the happiness of beholding their 


books seldom fails. That is, he who keeps his 


Vet 


,bove cocnomen. It is printed monthly. I: 
“appears to be a spirited publication, and the 
| editor is withal a “ bit of a wag” and uses us 
“ Yankees “clean up.” ‘ Lay on McDuff” 
and we’ll Jaugh at your jokes and turn thein to 
good “ accounr” if we can. 

The following will give a specimen of his 
crackery. 


TRAINING STEERS AND COLTS. 

A writer in the New-England Farmer thinks 
the old rule of ‘ training a child in the way he 
| should go’ applies as well to the four-legged as 
|to the other tribes. He begins with the calf av 
a few months old, hasa handsome yoke made, 
all complete, with a suitable sledge when the 
snow is on—then tells his boys to yoke their 
calves, which they always consider a fine pas- 
time. The little oxen become gentle, and at- 
‘tached to their mates ;.and light drafts and mod- 
erate labor are continued during their steer- 
hood. Thus is avoided any necessity for crue- 
el treatment and disfiguring wounds, often in- 
flicted in later discipline. This mode | have 
practiced and prefer ; though some of the best 
trained -and finest draft cattle I have seen were 
taken in hand at three years old. To the de- 
lightful pastime I can bear unqualified testimo- 
ny—the saddest drawback being occasionally 
to get stuck ina snowdrift and forced to unyoke 
my eattle and pull them out. 

It is peculiar to the nerthern yankees to drive 
oxen with a long heavy staff, with a ‘ stabbing 
iron stuck into the little eend on’t’—which they 
call a goard. The savage application of this 
often causes the dumb animals to bellow oat 
with pais. These same yankees use a jargon 
to their teams unrivalled since the building of 
the great tower. I was not a little wonder- 
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on 3 


rei on my first introduction to more south-| eat them 80 fa 


st, they gain time to rest and di-| 


———— 


rapid, and of course, the sap bursts out, and it 


erly teams to find that the cattle attached ideas| gest. The authority is the best in the world) rots, as we call it; and when this takes place 


to words. 
New Yorkers, intending they should come 
simply to a halt ; but they took me at my word, 
halted AND backed out. I soon found the dri- 
ver’s vocabulary consisted of just five words, 
signs of five very significant ideas ; viz— 


Come, Wo, Back, Haw, Jee, 
to advance. halt. retreat. left wheel. right wheel 


These were obeyed with military promptness 
and precision ; while a touch of ‘the string’ (a 
inere shadow of a lash) roused attention and 
quickened evolutions. How would a yankee 
‘contrive’ to produce these effects? Behold 
the creature’s ingenuity. Suppose the ‘nigh 
ox’ called Star, the ‘off one’ Buck. 

1. “Come uo Star, you old villain you!— 
H’Buck up, or P’'1l——!” brandishing his ‘goad 
stick,’ arms and legs pointing to the four quar- 
ters of the earth and heavens, eyes staring, 
mouth open, and looking for all the world like 
major Jack Downing when he gets his regi- 
mentals on. 

2. “ Wo back Star! Wo Buck, I tell ye!” 
jumping before them, and grasping the goad- 
stick horizontally in both hands with desperate 
determination, As a stab in the rear quicken- 
ed the former movement, he belabors their hon- 
est fronts in this. 

3. “ Back! Back Star! Back Buck, I say !” 
(at the top of his voice) pulling back at the 
yoke with all his left hand might, and ‘waling’ 
them over the head with his right. 

4. “ Wo hyish Star! Come here Buck, you 
old lazy—!” beating Star on the muzzle, and 
stabbing Buck in the ribs. (Hyisb, from Hush, 
is the yankee for Haw.) 

5. “* Jee Star! Jee off Buck!” pricking Star 
in the side, with a back blow to Buck between 
the horns. 

It is needless to say, that all the ‘lingo’ is 
mere sound and fury, siguifying nothing, and is 
so understood by team and driver—resort be- 
ing had to the white oak and steel on all occa- 
sions and without the slightest provocation; and 
luckless the ox that is not a shrewder guesser 
than his savage driver. I don’t know what 
‘dad’ will say to this cabinet disclosure, but he 
knows (and perhaps you do) that this is only 
one of the countless variations of Yankee Doo- 
dle. 

The same writer begius with the colt at the 
earliest age, and keeps him perfectly familiar. 
He invites the dam to the door with corn or 
salt, drives her occasionally to ‘meeting’ hitch- 
ing the colt to a shaft of the carriage, thus pre- 
venting his playing truant, and accustoming 
the young twig to the halter. 


ity to vicious habits obviated. This resembles 
the Arab mode of training, in which the foal 


and child share the same tent, and which of| Statesma 


course routs the notion that kind handling will 

injure the high spirit of the steed. There's a 

strange notion in some folks, that some folks 

wont bear kindness—all moonshine my beloved 
‘ . Lovericur. 





Horses. The N. E. Farmer recommends 
potatoes—boiled and warm—for horses. They 


‘Wo back!’ said I to a fine yoke of, —a son of ould Ireland. 


The colt is thus 
rendered gentle, obedient to call, and all liabil- 


YANKEE WONDERS. 

Meraimac N.H. Carrie Snow. Thecom-! 
mittee on sheep have found that keeping them 
in small flocks is best—they are healthier, and, 
of course yield a better crop. (Vegetable | 
sheep—only think! Another yankee notion, 
with a text of scripture to support it.) The 
committee recommend, to take care that the! 
Butcher—nearly as destructive to a flock of 
fine sheep as the fox or the wolf—-does not too | 
frequently, without restriction,go among them. | 
(A yankee butcher second only to a wolf—an | 
artificial animal ‘nearly’ equal to one of nature’s | 
own workmanship. Poor tariff less nature!) | 
Cows. ‘“ One of our farmers, a well quali-| 
fied judge, has said there is at least twenty dol-| 
lars difference in the value of two years old! 
heifers.” And the calculating yankee pro- 
ceeds to ‘demonstrate’ it. 

Woot. ‘Our country istich in good farms, 
and in flocks of sheep, whose fleeces, if not | 
go'den, are more valuable than gold.” Gre-| 
cian fable eclipsed by yankee reality! Immor- 
tal Daniel W--Miraculous tariffi—Matehless 
land of granite! Already thow overshadowest 
the regions of the philosopher’s stone ; not in 
vain dost thou sharpen thy sheep’s noses to 
enable them to crop their brother vegetables 











between thy supernumerary crags. 

Moreover, * while the prudent farmer looks 
to the improvement of his flocks, the thrifty 
housewife will look out a better grade ef wool 
(supergolden is a little too cold for winter stock- 
ings) and see that knitting, amongst other old 
matters, does not go entirely out of fashion.” 
Do, dears, and oblige your husbands, for old 
Boreas will give them the masonic grip if he 
catches them with their mittens off. 

Yankee Ponies. How common, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is it, to see colts in the fall, after wean- 
ing, suffered to remain from the stall out in a 
snow storm and frost until December snows 
compel the creatures to seek a shelter, driven 
by hunger to the barnyard ; how frequent, sir, 
are colts suffered to roam in the winter from 
neighborhood to neighborhood, accompanied 
by the shouts of boys, and brickbats, or driven 
with fury over fences and wood piles by dogs, 
or, what is more gibbet like, when an unwel- 
come guest ata neighbor’s barn yard, the poor 
animal is sent away in flying colors with a bla- 
zing torch of hay or flax fastened to it. No 
wonder, sir, that colts in the spring, of one, two 
or three years old, should look more like a goat 
or porcupine than a sleeky animal that is the 
highest pride of the Arab. Our country neat 
stock ison the advance of horses in point of 
improvement, and the appelation is too justly 
applied, ‘New England Pony.’--(See ¥ H. 
n. 


For the Maine Farmer. 

Mr. Hoimes ;—Lime has been found by 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS to Compose a very consid- 
erable portion of the kernel of wheat. It has 
also been found that any considerable quantity 
of animal manure, applied to land where wheat 
is sown, has a tendency to cause it to grow too 





ithe kernel becomes shrivelled, and is rendered 


nearly useless ; and no human means can pre- 
vent it, if we enrich our land largely with ani- 
mal manure. A previous clover crop ploug!h- 
ed in is enough to cause wheat to grow sufli- 
ciently large, unless we wish for straw instead 
of kernel. This cannot always conveniently 
be had when and where we wish to sow wheat. 
In such case it is desirable to place something 
on the soil which will cause it to grow, and 
not surfeit it. We learn that in Great Britain, 
nothing has succeeded so well as lime. The 
farmers there, within fifteen years, have by the 
proper use of lime, been able to procure 30) or 
40 per cent more of the golden crop than fur- 
merl 

Why may not we use it to as much advan- 
tage 7—it is found among us plentifully, even 
in this town—if not so pure as to use for plas- 
tering, yet abundantly so for to make wheat 
grow well. Therefore 1 propose that you, Sir, 
or some one else, draw up a subseription paper, 
inviting our farmers to subscribe something, 
that ‘a fund may be raised to dig, burn, and 
prepare some of it for use early in the spring. 
I will not believe that we shall be unwilling to 
make the trial. 1 having made these sugges- 
tions surely shall need do no more, except sub- 
scribe something to procure workmen, Xc 
there being no doubt the owner of the rock will 
be glad to have the trial made. 

Winthrop, Dec. 9, 1833, Exrenimenr. 

N. B. The subscribers may meet and 
choose an agent or agents, to procure work- 
men, &c.,, at such time and place as may be 
named in the Farmer, after the subscription 
shall have progressed, 

An improvement in common augure, invented 
by Mr. P. Williamson, was exhibited at the late 
fair in this city. The main twist is in the com 
mon form, but the lip, or cutting part, is made 
separately upon a plate, and then artached to the 
point of the augur by a couple of screws. This 
permits the lip to be worked more accurately, 
and tempered more exactly ; and if the lip is bro- 
ken, the tool is not spoiled, but the lip « nly is re 
moved, and a new one put mits place. The cut- 


ting is so perfect, that an inch augur without a 
handle is easily forced through a pine board, 
The augur is a marked example of the improved 


condition of things now-a-days. It is hardly 
thirty years since the screw at the point was in- 
vented by an Americen. Before that we had on. 
ly the “ pod auger,” which was an awkward and 
poor tool compared with what we now have 
Harris’ uxes may well be mentioned here, as an 
article in which the success of Americans has been 
complete. —NV. Y. Jour. of Commerce. 


A FLOWER GARDEN, judiciously laid out, and 
tastefully arranged, is one of the loveliest ob- 
jects in nature or art, and a pretty woman looks 
still prettier, when training up a honey-suckle, 
or with a hoe drawing fresh earth around the 
roots of a favorite flower. A cottage by the 
way side, with dahlias near the door, and ge- 
raniums and roses in the windows, conveys to 
the passing traveller the idea of purity, inno- 
cence, and refinement; and he whispers to 
himself, as the coach wheels rapidly along, 
“ There's happiness in that cottage.” —Lowe!! 





Journal. 
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their assessment in time to avail us in drawing 


Published by a vote of the Society. 
Report of the Trustees of the Kennebec Co. 
Agricultural Society at the Semi-anaual 
Meeting, Jug. 28, 1833. 


Gentlemen of the Ken. Co. Agricultural Society ; 

Your ‘l'rustees are reminded, by the return| needed. Your Trustees, in appropriating the 
of your Semi-annual meeting, of their duty to money to be offered in premiums, gave to the 
present their Report. You probably expect it, Standing Committee ou Stock $120; on Crops 
and we would giadly answer your reasonable $80, and on Manufactured articles $80 ; ma- 


be the case, we shall be entitled to $300 from 
the Treasury of the State, and have in our own 
/nearly $700 : enough for the payment of pre- 
miums the ensuiag season, and for all other 


expectations. 


upon to perform this duty, that you must not be have appropriated the several sums assigned | 


surprised to find, that most of the subjects them, and their lists of premiums have been 
brought before you at this time, have been al- | published, and probably read by all the mem- 
luded to in our former reports. |bers of the Society. ‘The sum offered in pre-| 

They cannot therefore have the charm of miums is much larger than has been appropria- 
novelty, and we may not be able to cast upon | ted to that purpose in any preceding year, and | 
them any new light ; but believing as we do| embracing, asthe lists do, a great variety of ar-| 
that the prosperity of our State depends mainly | ticles, your Trustees entertain the most sao-| 
upon her suceess in Agriculture and the Me-|guine expectations that the Cattle Show, Exhi- 
chanic Arts, we again call your attention to/ bition and Fair will surpass any thing of the 
some of the subjects connected with these in- | kind that has been witnessed in the County. | 
terests, offering as an apology for discussing| It will be recollected, that by an alteration 
some of the same topics embraced ia our for-| in the By-laws of the Society, the Cattle Show, 
mer reports, their importance to the best inter-| will be two weeks earlier this than the last year. | 
ests of the community. Your Trustees believe that this change will be | 

Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts are now | by no means prejudicial to the richness of the 
the dependence of agreat proportion and must|Show. For the season for marketing cattle | 
ultimately be of almost the whole population of | that have come to maturity will not have arri- 
Maine. ‘To them we must look for the sources | ved, and they may be present. Our farmers’ | 
of our wealth, and if they fail we must inevita- | Young stock too we trust will be exhibited ; for | 
bly be poor. But there is no need of failure ; | although the period for purchasing for the Wes- | 
information and exertion will ensure success. tern market may have arrived, we sincerely | 
Cheered by the prospect before us, in view of| hope that our friends in Massachusetts will be, 
the spirit of enquiry that is abroad, and the Jib- | obliged to turn their attention elsewhere than | 
eral aid afforded by our Legislature to Agricul-| to Maine for their supply this year. We have | 
tural Societies, we look forward to the time! before deprecated selling our young stock be- 
when we shall liberate ourselves from that ser-| fore they arrive at maturity, at a loss in the ex- 
vile dependence on our mother and sister States | pense of rearing, and we renewedly enter our 
which has too long degraded us. protest against the practice. 

By affording suitable encouragement to Me-| It is an admitted fact that manual labor is the 
chanics—inducing them to settle and conduct | employment most conducive to the happiness, 
their business within our borders, our imple-|and at the same time most congenial to the 
ments of husbandry and all the articles neces-| health of man. Still there is a fault in the hab- 
sary for our use, may as well be manufactured | its of our Jaboring men to which we invite your 
among us as elsewhere ; and by gaining and/attention. That to which we allude may not 
diffusing infurmation on Practica, Acricut-| be general, but that it prevails in a degree is 
Ture, the capabilities of our soil are sufficient| certain, It is the habit of oe violently 
to furnish our own bread, thereby wiping away | for a time, until a piece of work is finished, or 
the reproach that has hitherto attached to us, | nearly so, and then relaxing their exertions to 
increasing the wealth of our State, and secur-| recover from the fatigue, and perhaps sickness, 
ing her independence. occasioned by this imprudent course of conduct. 

Confident of the correetness of this position,| This is ruinous to health and almost always fa- 
if we, as members of this Society or in any oth-/| tal to business. Regular, constant labor, with- 
er capacity, car in any degree be instrumental | out violent exertion, is most profitable, not on- 
in extending valuable information, and effect-|ly because more is accomplished, but because 
ing these results, we shall feel that we have per-| it is done in a better manner. It is the best 
formed-a part in the best of causes, and shall | preservative from diseases, and a certain cure 
receive a sufficient reward in the approbation | for that worst of all diseases, Laziness. The 
ol our own coneciences. mao, who labors regularly every day, almost 

You naturally expect of your Trustees some | invariably enjoys good health. He is not trou- 
account of the funds of the Society—their ap-| bled with indigestion, more fashionably called 
propriation, and the present number of mem-| vysrersy, and the many nameless complaints 
bers. that afflict the occasional laborer, or him who 

The amount of money now in the Treasury | does not labor at all. Let a lazy man once 
is about $94,00; and we are not aware of any | get in the habit of constant labor, and he will 
outstanding debts. The number of members| almost forget that he does not love it. There 
who have signed the Constitution is 170, of}are many who say they are not able to work 
these 9 have remeved from the County ; leav-/ constantly, and no doubt they think so. No 
ing 161. About 150 more have been elected, | doubt there are many whoreally are not. But 














‘ 





from the Treasury of the State. Should that, 
only a few days work, as they work, merely 


| purposes for which the funds of the society are | 











‘and we trust will sign the Constitution and pay | let us look at the habits of some of those feeble 


meu, They are certain they cannot work 
every day as some of their neighbors do, {o; 


through the planting or haying season, brings 
on a sickness from which they do not recover 
fur weeks. They receive but little nourish. 
ment froma their food, nor are they much re. 
freshed by sleep ; and who can doubt that they 
are sick? Noone. Nor do we doubt, that ji 
very many of these men were to reform thei; 
habits, their heaith would be improved, and jy. 


ut we are so frequently called | king in all $250. The Standing Committees| stead of days of repiovs labor and sleepless 


nights of pain, they might enjoy all the bles. 
sings Of health attendant on regular constant 
employment. 

Having, rather gratuitously perhaps, told 
iow we think men should laber, the enquiry 
very naturally arises, to what points should 
their labor be directed ? 

We have heretofore endeavored to show the 
importance of the culture of potatoes for market 
and the value of them and other roots for the 
use of stock. We are still of the same opin- 
ion. We believe that these crops for cattle, 
horses and sheep, and peas and oats together 
for swine, are among the most profitable of the 
Farmers’ crops, and should be raised in suffi- 
cient quantities at least for liberal domestic 
use. 

It should be a primary object with every 
Farmer to raise his own bread. If he chance 
to raise more the surplus is always quick in 
the market at a fair price in the course of the 
year, and is found convenient in defraying, as 
it is turned, the NECESSARY expenses of a fami- 
ly. Experience has taught every observing 
farmer thet corn cannot be profitably raised 
without high manuriag. The quantity of barn 
or animal manure that can be made on our 
farms is not sufficient to allow us to depeud 
wholly on acorn crop for our bread. Besides, 
we have so far departed from the simplicity ot 
our forefathers as to think we cannot subsist 
upon it. The fastidious taste and luxurious 
habits of the present day will not permit us to 
be content with the wholesome and substantia), 
but as we call it homely and coarse fare of 
HOMINY and BEAN porRiDGe. We do not 
doubt the policy of applying the principal part 
of our animal manure to the corn crop. But 
with our present views of good living, this is 
not considered the main dependance for bread. 
Custom says, we must have flour; inTeRest 
says, we must raise it for ourselves,and exreri- 
ENCE proves that with proper exertions we 
CAN DO IT, 

The theory is well established that wheat is 
more certain to yield a good crop without ani- 
mal manure than with it, The experiments in 
this section have been successful.. It may be 
raised on sward land ploughed any time during 
the autumn previous to sowing, & that too with- 
out animal manure. We will attempt to point 
out a method by which every farmer may raise 
two or three acres of good wheat, above his 
usual crops,—the views which we present be- 
ing partly theoretical and partly practical. 

The soil best adapted to the culture of wheat 
is said to contain 26-100 parts clay, with a lime 
rock subsoil,or that manure furnished by art 
in a suitable degree. 
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Much has of late been said upon shoal and 
deep ploughing, and it may not be amiss here 
to discuss that question, and thereby elicit in- 
jyrmation. We believe the nature of the soil 
and subsoil must determine the depth. A shoal 
soil with a clay subsoil will not admit of being 
ploughed deep. But any soil composed of loam 
or sand may and probably ought to be plough- 
ed mueh deeper than has been the practice of 
our farmers. For such sward land 7 or 8 in- 
ches are not too deep. The advantages are 
numerous. It will afford a better opportunity 
to cover long and unrotted manures, the fer- 
mentation of which beneath the sward must be 
of lasting benefit to the soil. It gives an op- 
portunity to work above the sward with the 
smaller plough, harrow and hoe—is a greater 
saving of the manure of the sward, which has 
been estimated at 12 tons to the acre; and if 
the land is to be stocked down immediately to 
grass without hoeing, it can be done much 
sooner with the same smoothness by means ol 
the harrow and roller ; and a deeper and looser 
soil is created, much to the advantage of the 
succeeding crops, as the tendency of the ma- 
nures ploughed in is to rise and go off by evap- 
oration, and not, as has been supposed, to soak 
downwards. There are some disadvantages 
in ploughing deep. More manure is required 
fora single crop. The crops will be later in 
arriving at maturity, which is a serious injury 
in some instances, to Indian corn particularly ; 
but an advantage to many other crops, and es- 
pecially to wheat, as it will be longer in grow- 
ing, of course jess likely to blast ; and afford a 
better opportunity for harvesting in conuection 
with the farmers’ other crops. And more 
srrenGTH of team is required to plough the 
same land. Onthe whole, we are decidedly of 
the opinion, that good policy requires us to 
plough deeper than has been the general cus- 
tom of our farmers. 

Having selected the soil, and ploughed the 
land, as has been described, at_any time in Au- 
tuma when it can be done most conveniently, 
the furrows should be rolled, and if it is a clover 
field it may be harrowed, and the wheat sowed 
in the Spring without any dressing. 

In this connection we will call your attention 
for a moment to a new mode of raising Winter 
wheat that is pursued successfully in the State 
of Vermont, The ground is prepared in Au- 
tumn in the manner already pointed out, and 
the seed is taken late in the season, when the 
cold weather has arrived, and after being swel- 
led, is boxed up, placed where it wil! freeze, 
and thus kept till)Spring ; when as soon as the 
ground will permit, itis sowed. The danger of 
winter killing is thus avoided, and we are told 
the crops of wheat are nearly doub.ed in the 
section where this course is pursued. The ex- 
periment is at any rate worth trying, and if it 
should prove successful, it may be the means of 
enabling us to increase very materially the 
amount of our crop. 

If clover is sowed with the grain,pursuing the 
course we were pointing out, it will yield two 
or three good crops of hay, and then the pro- 
cess should be repeated. Land that has been 
exhausted by mowing, ‘ bound out,” as it is 
termed, will ire a topdressing. This 


the barn manure—that is wanted 


for other |“ seed time and harvest shal! not fail.” But the 


crops, besides not being the best food for) abundant crops of the present season, ought to 
wheat. A compost, such as every farmer has | call forth our liveliest gratitude, and convince 


wili be found to answer every purpose. 
collecting thistles and weeds from the sides of | 
the road and fences—and here we urge you to 
declare a war of extermination against these | 
nuisances—brakes, &c, from pastures, and 
throwing them inte a heap while green, togeth- 
er with earth collected by washing into hol- 
lows, muck from a meadow, and a little lime 


become fine and fit for use, and thus a valuable | 
and sufficient top dressing for several acres | 
may be provided by every active wary farmer. | 

Alkalies have been used as a manure in al- 
most, and perhaps all, Agricultural Countries. | 
In this State, leached ashes are sold as an ar- | 
ticle of merchandize, carried to the State of | 
New York, where on Long Island they are’ 
worth from 20 to 33 cents per bushel, applied | 
profitably in raising bread stuffs, which are 
brought from there to Maine and sold even to 
our farmers, And why may we not retain the | 
ashes, and apply them to the same use our-| 
selyes, if they are of service ? We are inform-| 
ed’ that they are applied at the rate of about 4) 
bushels to the acre as a top dressing. If, as| 
is believed, manure in rotting passes through 
nearly the same stages as vinous liquors in fer-| 
mentation, there is one stage in the process of 
decomposition which may perhaps Se called 
the acid state ; and may not that state of the 
manure or sward be the proper time to apply 
ashes or other alkalies asatop dressing? We 
believe ashes may be used with advantage 
whenever the manure or sward contains an 
acid, and we have suggested these ideas that 
they may excite enquiry and elicit information 
on the use of ashes, and be instrumental in re- 
taining them among us until a course of ex- 
periments have been tried to test their value. 
We are told that John Pitts, Esq. of Belgrade, 
is applying leached ashes to promote the rais- 
ing of wheat on sward land, and we trust oth- 
ers will try the same experiment. 

To adopt this mode of raising wheat, there- 
by supplying ourselves with bread, we have 
only to keep a larger team of growing steers 
or oxen. Here arises the inquiry, would it not 
be well to raise more oxen and less horses. 
We havethe best market in the country for 
large oxen. They are sought with avidity from 
all parts of the State, and is it not an objeet to 
turn our attention more to that kind of stock. 
We have made a comparison between the ex- 
pense of a yoke of oxen and a horse at a mar- 
ketable age, and present-it for inspection, hop- 
ing that the errors, if any, will be pointed out.* 

‘in conclusion we cannot refrain from rebu- 
king the spirit of discontent, which is so fre- 
quently manifested towards the dealings of 
Providence. The guardian care of Deity is 
not practically acknowledged by the recipients 
of his perpetual goodness. Even those who 
profess to rely upon the Divine promises too 
often contradict by their conduct the sincerity 
of their professions. Every one must be able 
to recall the repining that saluted his ears in the 
early part ofthe present season. No one seem- 





should be supplied without encroaching upon 





ed to have any confidence in the promise that 


the means of procuring with a trifling expense, | us that, if we do our duty, a kind Providence 
By | will liberally provide for all our wauts. 


SAMUEL P. BBNSON, } Trustees of the 





* ELWAH WOOD, Ken. Co. Agr. 
_ NATHAN POSTER, ) Society. 
Winthrop, 1833. 
* The comparison alluded to was, upon motion of one of 


the Trustees, referred to a Select Committee of the Society, 
, , . , ‘ »| who made this Report, which was accepted, and ordered t 
these ingredients being well mixed, will soon be embodied in the Prustees Report when published. 


Altest : S. Benzamin, Rec. Sec'y 
RAISING A HORSE. 
Use of Stud 1,00 
Use of Mare 20,00 
Keeping first winter 7,00 
Insurance 1,00 


$32,00 at one year ok 
3 


2d year—Summering 00 
Wentering 7,00 
Interest 1,92 
Insurance 1,00 
Tax 50 
45, 42 at two years 
3d year—Summering 5,00 
Wintering 11,00 
Interest 2,71 
Tax 75 
Insurance 1,50 


4th year—Summering 5,00 


Wintering 15,00 
Interest 3.98 
Tax 1,00 
lnsurance 1,50 
Shoeing once 1,50 


94,36 at four years old. 
Labor equal to breaking. 


RAISING A YOKE OF OXEN. 
Use of Bull 2,00 


Raising calves 10,00 
Ist Wintering 12,00 
Insurance 50 
24,50 at one vear ok 
2d year—Interest 1,49 
Summering 4,00 
Wintering 12,00 
Tax 33 
Insurance 50 
42,82 at two years ol 
3d year—Summering 7,00 
Wintering 12,00 
Interest 2,56 
Insurance 75 
$65,13 at three”years « 
Price of Oxen 80,00 
Price of Horse : 


20,00 difference 
Loss on the Horse 5 
Gain in the Oxen 14,57 


$49,283 difflerenc *to e rae 
MECHANICS. 


— = 


= 





From the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Journal. 


KITCHEN’S PRINTING PRESS. 


The distinguishing characteristic of Mr. Kiveh- 
en’s press, consists in the position of the table 
and platen. The plate of iron which, in the com 


mon press, forms the table, is in this press placed 
perpendicularly, so that the form stonds upright 
as if fixed with its back against the wall. The 
table is placed behind the tympan, and moves 
with it. The simplicity of this motion wil! be best 
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understood by holding a carpenter's :ule in an up- 
ward and forward whiie the other is kept station: 
ary, The motion may also be shown by a pair of 
scissors. By this ingenious plan, it will at once 
be obvious, the paper, when placed upon the tym- 
pan, exactly as in the common press, is brought 
into immediate contact with the types, with as lit- 
tle motion as possible. There are various impro- 
ved arrangements for pointing--for stretching the 
parchment or canvas when it is bagged ; and for 
instantaneously fixing the form in its position, 
from which it never moves till lifted. 

The act of moving the sheet upon the tympan 
distributes the ink upon the roller, inks the types, 





and thus dispenses with one man and with the de- 
tached inking table. 


}wented as a promising girl; but we are satisfied 


o——— ———— ——_ — 


King Leopold has appointed a commissioner | 
right position, and working one part of it back-| f 


or the encouragement of steam carriages in Bel- | 
gium. The country being almost a perfect plane 
is peculiarly well adapted for thismode of convey- 
ance. ‘Two have already been started from Brus- 
sels—one of enormous size, capable of exercising 
120 horse power. 

Shakespear’s play of Anthony and Cleopatra, 
as altered by Macready, is announced for repre- 
sentation in London. 

It is said that after the Kembles finish their pro- 
fessional tour, they will repair to England where 
Miss Fanny will be united to P. Butler, Esq. and 
Mr Kemble accompany his second daughter to 











———— ee 
— 


Mr. McDuffie objected to the reference of that 
regarding the Bank to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, but before any decision was. had 
th mmittee arose.—Mr, Polk moved a ca. 
snsideration of the vote by which the Report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury on the remo. 
val of the Deposits was yesterday referred to 
the Committee of the whole, and the House ad. 
journed, 


Tuurspay, Dec. 12th. 


Senane. A message was received from tho 
President declining to lay before the Senate a 





Itily to improve herselfin music. She is repre- 


copy of the paper read to his cabinet on the 1&t) 


September, which, on‘the motion of Mr. Grun- 


Th 1 to the inki | more notes have been gained by Kemble in Amer- dy, was laid upon the table.—The President 
teeder by which tha teh oun be onaltp ios are _ica than can be expected to be obtained in all parts | pro. tem. announced that this was the day as- 
i > 


proper temperature for working in the coldest 
weather—a desiratum never before accomplished. 

It has been said that no man is required to ink 
the type. The man who remains to pull will 
work at least twice as fast as the common press, 
making his work equivalent to four men at two | 
presses. 

The machine will be equally applicable to a 
small card or a large news form. 

By a simple and efficient arrangement the fris- 
ket 1s dispensed with. 

The roller that inks the type is made to work 
in racks, so that the furniture, or white lines, can 
never be blacked during the operation. 

Such are a few of the advantages of this press ; 
and we are justified in stating that Mr. Kitchen 
has succeeded in combining all the good proper- 
ties, and in avoiding all the bad properties of Cly- 
mer’s press and Napier’s machine. 

In conclusion, Kitchen’s press is much lighter 
than any other invention for printing. There is 
no frisket flying to the ceiling, and no table run- 
ning upon a railroad, or ribs; so that the press 
dees not occupy more than half the height or half 
the length of the Columbian press. There is, 














therefore, an amazing economy in labor,in weight 
of metal, and in space oceupied. It must become 
of universal adoption ; mere especially as its 
price will not much exceed that of the common 
press. 














SUMMARY. 
-——-~— — = = —— SE 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

At a late musical Festival given at Norwich, 
England the sum of 4570 pounds sterling was re- 
alized by the sale of tickets, exclusive of liberal 
donations from severalpersons,to sustain the cause 
of music. 

Highly importgnt. Dr Buisson is said to have 
discovered an infallible remedy for hydrophobia, 
which he has communicated to the Academie des 
Sciences, in Paris. He had no expectation of re- 
covery, and went into a vapor bath heated to 42 
degrees Reaumur [126 Fahrenheit] as the easiest 
mode of suffocation. To his astonishment the 
whole symptoms vanished at once, and he has 
never had the slightest recurrence of this dread- 
ful disease. By the same means, he has cured 
upwards of eighty patients, and intends to try its 
efficacy in cases of cholera, plague, yellow fever, 
and gout. 


The number who emigrated from Great Britain 
and Ireland, during the year 1832, amounted to 
103,104 souls, being an excess of 19,980 over the 
emigration of 1831 ; of which number 66,339 went 
yo the Canadas, and 32,872 io the United States. 

A parlimentary paper shows that the official 
value of goods in the bounded warehouses of Lon- 
don, last year, amounted to 13,588,211. beiug less 
by more than a million than in the year 1831. 














uf Europe. 


It is said Rowland Stephenson has been the | 
upe of his confidential clerk, Lloyd, who in fact | 
was the cause of his ruin. 

By the returns of the revenue of Great Britain 
for the last quarter, a falling off of 253,276 pounds 
has occured, as compared with the corresponding 
quarter of 1832. 

A dreadful hurricane had taken place, by !ast | 
accounts, at Calcutta. A person states in going 
from one point to another, not far distant, he saw 
in his way thither no Jess than 700 dead bodies. 

New product of trade. A young chemist ef the 
name of Honzea has discovered the means of ex- 
tracting oil, then gas, and ultimately pitch, from 


the refuse water which has hitherto been allewed | 


to run to waste from the numerous woilen facto- 
ries in Rheims; he has established his process on 
a large scale, and it is calculated that the town 
will be benefiued at least 12,000/. per annum by 
the discovery. 


CONGRESS. 








Wednesday, Dee. 11. 


signed for the election of the Sranpina Cow. 
mittees. Mr. Grundy requested a postpone. 
ment of the election, on account of the absence 
of several Senators.—The motion for postpone- 
ment prevailed 28 to 13. Adjourned to Mon- 
day next. 
House of Representatives. 

The motion yesterday made by Mr. Polk for 
the reconsideration of the vote whereby the Re- 
port ofthe Secretary of the Treasury on the 


/removal of the deposits, was referred to the 


Committee of the whole, was taken up, and de- 
bated at considerable length by Messrs. Polk, 
Chilton, McDuffie, Cambreleng, Binney, Mc- 
Kinley, Clayton and Wayne. Before any de- 
cision was had, the House adjourned. 


Frivay, Dec. 13. 
No session of the Senate to day. 


House. The Speaker presented the memo- 
rial of Messrs, Gilpin, McElderry and Wager, 





In Senate. Mr. Bibb presented some res- 
stitution with regard to the mode of electing a 
President and Vice President which were laid 
upon the table.-—Mr. Clay’s resolution request- 


er a paper read to the cabinet on the 18th Sep- 
tember is genuine, and if so, to lay a copy be- 
fore the Senate—was taken up ; debated by 
Messrs. Forsyth, Clap, Benton, Webster, Bibb 
Calhoun, King and Kane ; amended at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Webster, so as to be simply a 
request for a copy ; and adopted, as amended, 
by a vote of 28 to 17.—Mr Benton’s resolu- 
tion, calling on the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for information relating to the U. S. Bank re- 
fusing to rece ive the notes of its Branches in 
payment, was taken up and agreed to” 


In the House of Representatives 

A Message was received from the President 
transmitting a report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, exhibiting certain transfers of appro- 
priation that had been made in that department 
which was transferred tothe Committee of Ways 
and Means.—The Report of the Comptroller 
of the Treasury was also received and some o- 
ther papers from the same source.—The House 
went into a Committee of the whole on the state 
of the Union, J. Q. Adams inthe chair. Res- 
olutions were introduced by Mr. Clay of Ala. 
making the customary references of the vari- 
ous portions of the President’s message. Some 
discussion arose on the reference of that part 
concerning the amendmnet of the Constitution. 








| 


olutions providing for an alteration of the Con-| 


the Government Directors of the U. 8. Bank in 
relation to the conduct of the Directors and es- 
pecially of the President of that Institution. 
Mr. Archer moved to lay it on the table, which 
metion was lost 119to 107. A motion to print 


\the memorial was decided in the affirmative 


ing the President to inform the Senate wheth- |224 to 4. A motion to refer it to the Commit- 


tee of the Whole was negatived 133 to 96; and 
_the memorial was then referred to the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means without a division. A 
|tesolution requiring the Naval Committee to 
| inquire into the expediency of making an ap- 
,propriation to construct two vessels of war to 
| supply the places of the Porpoise and Dolphin, 
was agreedto. Adjourned te Monday. 


Monpay, Dec. 16th. 


Senate. The Vice President of the Unit- 
ed States appeared, was conductad to the Chair 
by the President pro tem. anid after calling the 
Senate to order, delivered an address. 

Messrs. Lina of Missouri, and McKean of 
Pa. appeared, were qualified and took their 
seats. The Vice President laid before the 
Senate the memorial of the Government Direc- 
tors of the United States Bank, which was laid 
upon the table and ordered to be printed. He 
also presented a letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy with a report of the disbursement of 
the contingent fund of the Navy Department 
for the last year, which was laid upon the te- 
ble. 

The Senate then proceeded to the election 
of its Standing Committees. 


In toe House. A resolution of the Legis 
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latue of Pennsylvania, requesting a subscrip- 
tion of the General Government to the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal Company, was referred 
to the Committee on Roads and Cawals. A 
motion, so to change the 9th Rule of the House 
as to provide that the Speaker shall vote in the 
first instance on every question, and that when 
the House is equally divided, the motion shall 
ve lost, previously made by Mr. Patton, was 
taken up, somewhat debated, and negatived, 
12] to 96.—Some documents were received 
from the Treasury and Navy Departments. 
The motion of Mr. Polk with regard to the re- 
f-rence of the Report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the removal of the Deposits, was 
taken up, and debated at considerable length, 
but before any question was taken, the House 
adjourned. 

Cot. Crockerr.—The Washington Corres- 
pondent of the Baltimore Patriot, says—*‘* Col. 
Crockett made a prodigious figure last night at 
the Theatre. Hackett was to play Nimrod 
Wildfire, and Col. Crockett attended by invita- 
tion. A whole box was assigned the Colonel 
—and the Col. bowed and Nimrod Wildfire 
bowed, both at each other for a long time, as if 
old acquaintances, while the Theatre rung with 
the cheers of the multitude assembled. The 
Col.tells me he shall go to Philadelphia if noth- 
ing happens, for the managers of the Theatre 
have invited hii to come—due honors to be 
tendered, and all bills to be paid.” 

















MARRIAGES. 

In this town, on Thursday morning last, by Elder Hough- 
ton, Mr. Amasa Wood to Miss Sarah Shaw. 

la this town, on Thursday evening last, by Rev. David 
Thurston, Mr. Levi Haskell to Miss Mary Tinkham. 

In Branswick, Mr. Henry M. Prescott to Miss Clarisa 
Hunt. 

In Prospect, Mr. John W. Lawson to Miss Olive E. 
Felker. 

In Wayne, by Alonzo Wing, Esq. Mr. Samuel M. In- 
gals, of Mt. Vernon, to Miss Silvina P. Wing, of Wayne. 


[The above marriage was solemnized without the use of 
ardent spirits or wine; cold water, a much more whole- 
some beverage being substituted.]—Com. 





DEATHS. 
In Augusta, Abigail C. daughter of Mr. Ephraim Ander- 
son, aged about 10 years. 
In Sigam, on the 13th inst. Hiram Rockwood, Esq. 





In Portland, Mr. Christopher Morton, son of Mr. Reu- 
- oie and a member of the junior class of Bowdoin 
Jollege. 

In Newfield, 17th inst. Widow Mary Tibbets, aged 100 
years, 2 months and 2 days. 

aman LT EE ATLA 

BRIGHTON MARKET—Mownpay, Dec. 16. 

(Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & Patriot.) 

At Market this day, 1826 Beef Cattle, (including about 
233 reported last week,) 45 Stores, 1050 Sheep, and 500 


Swine. 
ts. Beef Cattle.—Dull, and prices rather declin- 
ing, particularly the thinner qualities. We noticed no sales 
so as last week. We quote prime at 5a 5 25; good 
u425a475. 
Barrelling Cattle —So few were sold to the barrellers, 
that we are unable to give the price they would pay; we 
a mess at 2 88, al a like proportion for thinner quali- 


Sheep .--In demand, probably in uence of the lim- 

3 we quote lots at 175, 1 84, I 88, 

ry ee 33,242, and 250. Wethers at 2 75, 8, 
a . 








to size and quality; one lot at 5 for Sows, and 6 
one at 4 1-2 for and 5 1-2 for 3 one lot of 
me Oe At retail, 5a 6 for Sows, and6a7 for 


vr r 
FRANKLIN SOCIETY. 
Private meeting next Tuesday evening, Dec. 31, at 
half past 6 o’clock, at the Masonic Hall. 
Question FOR Discussion—Is the employment given 
to Females, in Manufactories, calculated to result in the 
benefit or injury of themselves and the public ' 


Per order, Wa. Noves, Sec’y. 


WANTED TO HIRE 
YWO or THREE first rate JOURNEYMEN SHOE 
MAKERS. Constant employment and fair wages 
willbe given. Also an APPRENTICE (rom 15 to 17 
years of age, to whom goed encouragement will be given. 
Cc. B. MORTON 2d. 
3w50 





Winthrop, Dec. 26, 1833. 


COPARTNERSHIP. 


HE subscribers have formed a connection in trade, un—- 
der the firm of 


Chandler & Pullen, 


and have taken the Store said Chandler has‘occupied. 

They have on hand a very extensive assortment of Goods, 
among which are a great variety of BROAD CLOTHS, 
some of which, and particularly the blue black and olive 
brown, are very fine, (and which they offer very low,) Pe- 
tersham, Cassimeres and Satinetts of a variety of qualities 
and colors. 5 

ALSO, JUST RECEIVED, 

A large and prime assortment of Ladies’ Prunella, Kid, 
Morocco and Calf SHOES—Men’s thick and thin Boots 
and Shoes, and youth’s thick Boots. Also, Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s INDIA RUBBER OVER SHOES. All 
of which they offer very low. Also a large assortment of 
China, Crockery and Hollow Ware. 


IRON AND STEEL. 


They have now on hand a large assortment of Iron and 
Steel.” Also, W. Hunt § Co. Axes made in Douglass, 
Mass. Also the Witten Iron hooped Pails by the dozen 
or single. 


IV inthrop, Dec. 26, 1833. 


Notice. 


HE subscribers hereby give notice that D. H. LOM- 

BARD, of Readfield, has this day assigned all his 
Notes and Accounts to them for the benefit of his creditors. 
The unsetiled accounts can be adjusted by calling on said 
D. H. Lompakp at any time within thirty days. The 
notes are with E. H. LomsBarp, to whom immediate pay- 
ree ee LOMBARD 

CHARLES COPELAND, Assignees. 
Dec. 21, 1833. 


WwooD WANTED. 
100 Cords of HEMLOCK and one hundred Cords 
of HARDWOOD. Also, a quantity of AP- 
PLE TREE BUTS, for which cash will be paid. 
Also, 50 Hardwood MILL LOGS. 
Apply to 
Dec. 18, 1833. 














before tbe first day-of January next. 


S. HOWARD, 
AT THE VAUGHAN FARM--Hatrewe xt, 


ILL sell low, or let on reasonable terms, a Boar 
seven and a half months old, of large size and excel- 
lent proportions, which came from a full blood sow of the 
o ge Spotted Woburn” or Duke of Bedford's breed, 
from which Sow has been sold in two years, one hundred 
and five dollars worth of Pigs at a month old, and whieh 
is now estimated to weigh 500 lbs. The sire of the above 
mentioned Boar, was the first boar of the Mackey breed, se 
called, introduced into Maine. 
Also for sale a SOW of the same litter of said boar. 
December 2, 1833. 


J. DEALY—TAILOR. 
JP ot - (iatema informs the inhabitants of Winthrop 
and its vicinity that he has recently taken the room 
formerly occupied as a Printing office, where he intends 
ing on the above business. Ali work entrusted to his 
care Wi peated Le adr mea A share of public 
patronage is et lly solicited. 
December 6, 1333. . 














STEPHEN SEWALL, Agent W. M. Co. 


OSEPH B. WEBB & Co. requests all persons indebted | 
to them to call and settle the same with Samuet Wese | 
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TO THE APFLIOTID. 
D. STANLEY 


OFFERS FOR SALE 
THE DULCIFIED VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND & DEOBSTRUENT PILLS, 


SAFE and efficient medicine for all those laboring un- 
4 der diseases of the Lungs, such as Coughs, Catarrhs, 
Crcup, Asthma, inflammations of the mucus membranes of 
the throat and organs of the chest. This medicine has been 
singularly powerful in cases of bleeding from the Lungs, and 
as a preventive of Consumption. It is purely a vegetable 
composition, principally of native plants, and acts as a gen 
tle stimulant of the digestive organs and as a corrector of the 
impurity of the blood and duids necessary to good and pes- 
fect health. Hence it hos been found exceeding!y valuable 
in cases of general debility ; also in Liver comp!aints, sueh 
as Jaundice, Rheumatism, as well as in the disorders peeu- 
liar to females. It is prepared and put up in the nicest man- 
ner by the inventor, E. HOLMES, M.D. who was first led 
to its use by ascertaining its efficacy upon himself in cough, 
spitting blood and pain in the chest, and m has since been 
admin.stered to hundreds with unparralleled success 
Each bottle is accompanied by a box of pills enclosed is 
a pamphlet giving directions for its use—also certilicates as 


to efficacy, &c. UG Price $1,50 
Apply to DAVID STANLEY, Winthrop, 


Maine, Sole General Agent for the United States, to whoo 
all orders must be sent (Post Paid.) 
gentlemen, who are appointed Agents. 

Wayne, 1. W. Owen; Augusta, John Means; Haillo- 
well, Lincoln & Day; Gardiner, 8. O. Broadstreet & Co .; 
Richmond, Wilson §& Whitmore ; Bowdoinham, Syms 
Gardner ; Topsham, John Tibbits; Brunswick, John § 
Cushing; Bath, Caleb Leavitt; Lisbon, Pau! C. Tibbets ; 
Lewiston, Nathan Reynolds; Garland, Charles Reynolds ; 
Danville, G. D. Dickerson; Greene, A. Cary; Leeds 
Solomon Lothrop; Diafield, J. B. Marrow. ; 

NEW AGENTS. 

Readfield, Jere. Page; Belgrade, Wim, Wyman; Vas- 
salboro’, J. Southwick & Co.; Fairfield, J. Elden; An- 
son, Benj} Stewart; Winslow, 8. & J. Eaton; Solon, Ja- 
cob Lovell, Jr. ; Milburn, D. C, Weston & Co.; Canaan, 
S. §& L. Barrett & Co. ; Waterville. J. M. Moor & Co. ; 
Cornville, Joshua Fogg; Norridgewock, Amasa Manley ; 
Madison, Hale § Spaulding; Clinton, J. § 8. Lunt. 

Winthrop, Nov. 16, 1833. 


Also to the following 





WINTHROP BOOT AND 
SHOE STORE. 


OSEPHUS STEVENS would inform his friends and 
customers that he has received his winter Stock of 
BOOTS §& SHOES, consisting of 
Gentlemen’s thick and thin Boots and Shoes, 
Ladies Gaiter Boots, 
* Kid and Morocco Walking Shoes, 
** Kid and Morocco Slippers, 
** India Rubber Over Shoes, lined and bound, 
* Plain Rubber Shoes, 

Gentlemen’s Rubber Over Shoes, 

Children’s Shoes of all sorts and sizes. 

All of which he will sell as low as can be bought elsewhere 

N. B. Will be kept constantly on hand Shoe Nails 
Thread, Pegs, Binding, Lining, &c. 

J. 8. tenders his grateful thanks for past favors, and 
hopes, by strict attention to his business, to have a continu 
ance. All measures for work will be strictly attended to. 

Winthrop, Nov. 29th, 1833. 





DOCT, HORATIO G. ALLEN 


Or his professional services to the iohabitants ef 
Winthrop and vicinity. 

JS” Orrice at oe Wiatiep Pt 

ssachar Snell, M. D. Aagesta. 

Rereaeses Benj. D. Bartlett, M. D. Portland. 

ftt7~ Dr. A. will attend to all operations upon the Teeth . 
and Gums. Scaling, removing Gangrene of the teeth and 
filling the cavities, whereby they may be rendered free from 
pein and more durable. 

Oct. 26. tf. 











POETRY. 





The following beautiful stanzas were written by Rev. 


John N. Maffit, and sung at Baltimore, at a meeting for 
the benefit of orphans : 


THE ORPHAN’S HYMN. 


Airn—** Oh no we never mention him.” 


Cold blew the north wind bleak and wild, 
The snow was on the ground, 
When a poor houseless orphan child, 
By charity was found. 
Pale was its brow with suffering, 
His hollow cheek was wan, 
And plaintive was its murmuring 
For parents dead and gone. 


Its bitter tears were flowing fast, 
Until the fount was dry,— 

And when the last lone drop had past, 
Came tearless agony : 

Dark, dark, upou the Orphan’s soul, 
Earth's heaviest shadows gloomed, 

And sorrow’s ocean seemed to roll, 
O’er one to misery doomed. 


The lonely orphan longed to die, 
And on its mother’s breast, 

Within the dreamless grave to lie 
In its eternal rest : 

It longed to hear a father speak, 
Though hoarse his voice in death, 

It longed a mother’s love to seek, 
Though wasted was her breath. 


Hark, voices call the lovely one ! 
Come from the searching cold ; 
From the chill night-wind quickly run, 
Sweet lamb, within the fold; 
Angelic woman’s silver tone, 
Now thrills within thine ear,— 
And mothers, lovelier than thy own, 
Are gathered round thee here. 


Clothed, fed, and sheltered here at last, 
Let orphan voices sing ; 

Of gloom and danger, everpast— 
Of ended sorrowing ; 

Sing of celestial Charity, 
Of woman’s deathless love, 

Till, robed in Christ’s bright purity, 
You shout your praise aheve. 











MISCELLANY. 
BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF MAINE. 

Since the separation of this State from Mas- 
sachusetts, Maine has increased very rapidly 
in wealth and general importance. The coun- 
try has been found far .1perior to what it was 
supposed to be twenty or thirty vears ago. The 
inhabitants were then ranged along the coast 
and the banks of the principal rivers, where 
the soil ts generally poor. But within the last 
fifteen or twenty years, the settlements have 
been extended into the interior on the great 
swells between the Penobscot and Kennebec, 
and the Kennebec and the Androscoggin, where 
the quality of the land is very good. On the 
the St. John, and indeed in the whole northern 
section embraced in the valley of the St. John, 
and in the basins of the great rivers Aroostook, 
Temiscovta, St. Francois, Allagash, and Wal- 
loostook, the soil is far superior to any in the 
other parts of New England, except, perhaps, 
some portions of comparatively small extent. 
Unless the present boundary question should 
have more serious consequences on the pros- 
perity of Maine than is generally apprehended, 
we may shortly expect to see the whole of the 
Northerly portion of the Staie inhabited. 

The coldness of the climate of the eastern 
country has often been rded as a great 
misfortune ; but we ioeh chee in the first 
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MAINE FARMER 





the winters appears to have diminished within 
the last twenty years. Besides a climate can 
be regarded as good or bad, only as it has a 
good or bad effect on important agricultural 
products, on the health and pleasures of the in- 
habitants, or on the facility of the intercourse 
between the various sections. Now all those 
articles of agriculture that are produced in New 
England, except some things of little or no 
consequence can be successfully cultivated in 
this State ; and wheat,—the most important of 
all agricultural products,—which ean hardly 
be raised at all in Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, is one of the finest crops in 
Maine. This state is one of the most healtliy 
in the Union, and the cold steady winters, in- 
stead of diminishing the ease of communication 
between the various parts, produce facilities 
for the traveller, and for the transportation of 
heavy commodities, that are enjoyed in no 
other seasons. ‘Thie vast forests which are an 
inexhaustible source of wealth, would not only 
be valueless, but a great incumbrance, if it 
| were necessary to make a smooth road of earth 
|to every valuable tree. Besides, the convey- 
jance, of the agricultural productions to the 





great market towns, in a country yet unprovi- | 


ded with permanent roads to an extent ade- 
quate to its wants, can be performed only dur- 
ing the continuance of the snows. A winter 
like that of Carolina or even Maryland, would 
be a heavy calamity to the country ; and even 
the late moderate unsteady winters have been 
regarded as detrimental. Without discussing 
the possible or probable effects of the climate 
on the future prosperity of the State, we may 
, consider it at present as the one best fitted for 
the wants of the inhabitants. 

How long the great lumber trade will be 
carried on with the same vigor, at this time it 
| is impossible to determine ; but no one, ac- 
| quainted with the forests of the country can 
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| NOTICE. 


yee all whom it may concern—Notice is hereby given, 
that the book accounts and demands of Henry W. Ow. 
| en, are lodged in the office of the subscriber for collection 
| Those indebted are requested to call and settle the same 
without delay, and thereby save cost. 
Nov. 4, 1833. SETH MAY. 


MAINE DAILY JOURNAL. 
UTHER SEVERANCE will continue tbe publication 
of the Mainr Daity JouRNAL during the ensuing 
session of the Legislature. The Journal when bound makes 
a very pretty volume, and is convenient for preservation 
| and future reference as well as present reading, giving a {ul| 
| and tolerably accurate account of the legislative proceedings 
| of the year, with other current matter, all for the smal! sum 
|of ONE DOLLAR. It ought to be in the possession of every 
poliucian. 

The publication of the Daily Journal, with the debates in 
| both houses of the Legislature, involves considerable ex- 
| pense and much labor, which can only be remunerated by a 
| handsome list of subscribers. ‘To obtain these the publisher 
| relies on the friendly influence of those who have been his 

readers heretofore, not only political friends, but all who 
| wish for a faithful and impartial report of legislative procee- 
| dings. 
ae Subscriptions for the above received at the Maine 
Farmer office. 


THE AGE-—DAILY. 


HE subscribers propose to resume the publication of the 
Day AGE, during the next session of the Legislature: 

It wiil be printed, as heretofore, on the half of a large 
eheet, in the usual form, at the low rate of OnE Dotan 
for the session. 

Any person procuring six subscribers, and remitting the 
amount of their subscription, sball be entitled to a copy of 
the paper. 

Containing an early and correct account of the proceed- 
ings of the Legislature, and impartial sketches of the more 
important and exciting debates, it will be read with present 
interest, and form a convenient and valuable volume for fu- 

ture reference. Political matter of interest and notices of 
passing events will aid in giving it the variety usually sought 
| for in the columns of a newspaper. ‘ 
| The publication is laborious and expensive, and eannot 
| be sustained without a large number of subscribers. We 

















| have any fear of its decline within the present | rely upon the liberality and exertionso of our Friends, to 
century. Much of the best timber in the low-| "der the burden as light as possible: $0 
er parts of this state has, however been taken >> subscriptions for the above received at this office. 

away, and many logs within a few years, have | — 
been driven from ports as high as the lakes Ca-| NOTICE TO BREEDERS OF SWINE 
ribou Chesuncook on the Penobscot, and | /JVHE subscriber will keep during the winter, for the ben- 


Moosehead on the Kennebec oft of these whe may wish to procure 8 onghej 


good 
" ; 3 | Hogs, a fine healthy young BOAR of the Bedford and 
T hose who form their notions of the forests | Routers white eed His dam was considered the bes 


from the Southern portion of New England, exhibited at the last Cattle pee ag ge hey _—— 
have but a poor idea of the appearance of the ™ivm HY the Committee on awe ve satiefaction. 
luxuriant and heavy growth of wood in the vast (> Terms 50 cents. THOMAS SNFLL. 
wilderness in the upper part of Maine. The _ Winthrop, Nov. 28, 1838. 

traveller here is seeonded in perpetual gloom ; REMOVAL. 

the sua’s rays are hidden by the thick canopy; sae Fi re 
raised far above his head ; and he moves in| The Orrice of the Maine Farmer has 

a cool refreshing atmosphere during the most| removed to UNION HALL. 

sultry day. His attention is almost constantly THE MAINE FARMER 
attracted by the wild birds and animals, which IS ISSUED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
with an awkward curiosity and surprising tame-| +, .4s.— Price $2 per annum if paid in advanee. §2,0# 
ness watch all his eS ae forests form | if payment is delayed beyond the year ae ee 
a very important feature in almost ever pros- | No subscriptionsare received for a less term P 
pect 4 hs Siethiloa of the oll the | No paper will be discontinued at any time, withewt }6! 
mountains and broad swells between the large 


all arrearag d for the volume which shal 
prong mee cota, pow atthe pleasure of vee 
i iful : t lishers. 
= iaeiegs prtemy | pag 9 ~ oe aa piascses + Letters. —— jeationsf er pub!- 
Katahdin, with the greet cluster of mountains 4) money sent or letters on business must be directed, pov! 
in the centre of the State on the ether, are' paid, te Wu. Nerzs aCe. 




















